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THE LIFE OF DR WILLIAM LAMBE, THE VEGETARIAN, 


By E. HARE, Inspector-General of Hospitals, and Companion 
of the Star of India. 





Dr Witu1aAM LAMBE was born on the 26th of February 1765. He was 
for some time head boy of the Hereford Grammar School, and went when 

very young to St. John’s College, Cambridge. In the year 1786, being 

only 21, he took his B.A. degree, as fourth wrangler * of his year. He 

was then elected fellow of St. John’s College, and afterwards became a 

member, and then fellow and censor of the College of Physicians in Lon- 

don. The family of Lambe possessed an estate at Dilwyn, in the county 

of Hereford, for upwards of 200 years, and this descended to Dr William 

Lambe on the decease of his brother, Lacon Lambe, Esq., in the year. 
1828 ; and it is now held by Dr W. Lainbe’s grandson. 

Dr Lambe was twice married—first in 1794 at Warwick, to Harriet 
Mary, daughter of John Welsh, Esq.; and secondly to. Sophia Anne 
Saunders, daughter of Dr Saunders of London. He continued residing at 
Cambridge as fellow of his college till his marriage in 1794, and employed 
his time in the study of medicine. I have a copy of his MSS. notes, and 
a list of the medical authors which he read. These MSS. prove the 
diligence with which he studied his profession, and there we see the 
origin of his enlarged views of the causes of disease, so much insisted on 
by these fathers of Medicine, and so much neglected by modern physicians 
in their search for chemical remedies. After his marriage he went to 
reside and practise in Warwick, where he became the intimate friend of 
the celebrated Dr Parr, and Walter Savage Landor. John Forster says, 
in his Life of Landor, t “ W. Rough writes, ‘I am likely to have an intro- 
ductory letter to a Dr Lambe who is represented to me to be a man on 
many accounts worth knowing.’ He had a warm greeting from the Lambe 





* The names of the wranglers of his year were—Bell, Trinity; Otter, Jesus; Hutchin- 
son, Trinity; Lambe, John’s; Porter, Christ’s; Hammond, John’s; Ingram, Sidney ; 
Browne, Christ’s ; Carus Wilson, Trinity ; Ward, Queen’s; Readshaw, Trinity ; Goodwin, 
Catharine; Bowman, Trinity; Ainslie, Pembroke. Bell continued to be a warm friend 0 
Dr Lambe and his family throughout his life. {+ Vol. I., page 144, 
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family, and found that what had been told him of Dr Lambe was true. This 
young physician had sueceeded to the practice of Dr Landor on his retire- 
ment. For him and for his pretty wife, Landor himself had a strong 
liking, and in his friend’s letter they found very cordial mention. ‘I was 
much, very much pleased with my reception at Warwick. You know, I 
suppose, that Lambe and myself dined at Parr’s, and that he was very 
communicative and good humoured; and I had enough talk with Lambe 
to assure myself that he is no ordinary man. His wife, as you say, is an 
angel.’” 

Dr Samuel Johnson, in his edition of Dr Parr’s works,* writes-—“ Dr 
W. Lambe of Warwick became early a friend of Dr Parr. When Leaming- 
ton was set afloat by the exertions and publications of Dr Lambe, they 
were necessarily brought much together, and he eulogizes him as ‘a man 
of learning, a man of science, a man of genius, a man of distinguished in- 
tegrity and honour.’” 

Dr Lambe, therefore, was no ordinary man, who could by his exeellent 
judgment and writing, select and establish a place hke Leamington, and 
be the intimate friend of such a man as -Dr Parr, and be so highly praised 
by one, who from the elevation of his grand intellect, was accustomed to 
despise the inferiority of those around him. A brass tablet was erected 
by the inhabitants of Leamington in honour of Dr Lambe, and Dr Jeffer- 
son, in his address f to the British Medical Association, says—“ It was not, 
however, till the end of the last century that any really scientific researches 
were recorded on this subject (impure water). About this period Dr 
Lambe was engaged in practice at Warwick. Somewhat eccentric in some 
of his practical views, Dr Lambe was not the less a scientific man, an in- 
telligent observer of nature, and an accomplished physician; and was: 
moreover, one of the most elegant medical writers of his day. The springs 
of the neighbouring village (Leamington) did not escape his observation, 
and having carefully studied and analysed the waters, he published an 
account of them in 1797, in the fifth volume of the Transactions of the 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, a society embracing the respected 
names of Priestly, Dalton, Watt,-ete.; and not perhaps inferior to any 
contemporary association in Europe.” 


T must now, however, describe Dr Lambe’s state of health, and the 
> 5) ? 


reasons which led him, step by step, to form his peculiar opinions on diet. 
If Dante had not been persecuted and miserable, the world would have 
lost his ‘‘Inferno;” and if Dr Lambe had inherited health and a sound 
constitution, we should not now possess his invaluable writings, and his 





Vol Vil, pre10: Leainington, August, 1865, 
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large experience and theories of the causes of our diseases. Dr Lambe has 
fortunately left us his own account of his sufferings and cure; and I must 
caution the reader not to think that its minute detail of symptoms is un- 
necessary ; for he will find hereafter, when I come to analyse Dr Lambe’s 
writings, that every minute detail illustrates the general theory of disease 
of which he was the originator. | 


DR LAMBE’S ACCOUNT OF HIS OWN CASE, 
(Taken from “‘ Additional Reporis,” page 283. November 15, 1814.) 

Though the materials of the following case are taken from experience, 
in my own person, I have thought it better to give the narrative in the 
third person. I have begun the thread of the history from a distant period, 
being convinced that the physical life of every individual consists of a 
series of phenomena, none of which are absolutely insulated and indepen- 
dent; that each occurrence is a sort of consequence of those which have 
preceded, and is closely linked to those which are to follow. ‘Thus the 
disease, which ultimately proves fatal, often shews itself in early life, and 
might perhaps be traced by an attentive observer even to the first periods 
of existence. It “grows with our growth, and strengthens with our 
strength.” We have an infinite number of histories of diseases, that is, of 
solitary attacks, or single illnesses. But the histories of a diseased life, so 
that we may see ata single view the order and succession of events, are 
rare and very imperfect. ‘To proceed, however, with my narrative :— 

August 9th 1813.—A physician, in the 40th year of his age, passed 
the first eighteen years of his life without disease. But there were some 
peculiarities of constitution, which were observable at this time. He could 
never bear with ease a strong light, and the whole head was more than 
commonly tender. At eight years old he received, by a fall from a horse, 
a severe wound on the forehead.. The cicatrix of this wound was always 
so tender, that he could never afterwards bear the pressure of the edge of 
a hat upon it, on which account he always wore the hat close upon the 
eyes. He was of a lax fibre, with a fecble pulse; thin, pale, delicate, and 
with very light hair. 

At about eighteen he began to have many pimples over the face, neck, 
shoulders, and breast; and these continued unremittingly upwards of 
twenty years, being very troublesome, producing considerable deformity, 
and most of them, after suppuration, leaving pits in the skin. About the 
same time, too, he began to have some trifling uneasy feelings of the 
stomach, and slight dyspeptic symptoms. 

At the age of twenty-four or twenty-five, he was often seized with 
sudden lameness, not very violent, and lasting only a short time. He was 
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told by avery old sufferer from gout, that these lamenesses portended 
severe attacks of that disease. However, they left him before the age of 
28, and they have only been brought to his recollection by subsequent 
events. He arrived, however, at the age of thirty-two or three, without 
any ‘serious or dangerous illness. He was dyspeptic, had often sick 
headaches, the eyes impatient of light, and had sometimes slight lumbago, 
or rheumatism. But he had no confinement nor violent attacks. On ex- 
posure to cold or other occasions of disease, the stomach was the principal 
sufferer. With coughs or colds he was almost unacquainted. 

About the period above-mentioned he perceived a degree of confusion 
about the head; reading caused a degree of dizziness, so that intellectual 
exertion or study, which had been a source of great pleasure, became less 
agreeable. About the same time, too, but the exact period he can- 
not fix upon, he found the head so heated at night that even a nightcap 
was uneasy, and he always threw it off before morning: a symptom which 
became permanent. In some short time afterwards he found the dyspeptic 
symptoms greatly aggravated, the digestion imperfect, and-for the first 
time the secretion by the bowels became irregular. Artificial methods of 
evacuation, both by medicine and by injections, gave considerable relief, 
and brought away many scybala, and much offensive excrement. But the 
benefit was only temporary. After the operation of medicine, the neces- 
sity for them recurred ; natural evacuations, though not suspended, seemed 


ineffectual and unsatisfactory ; nor was he ever easy and comfortable, when 


the use of medicines was intermitted for any length of time. The mind 
too fell into that disagreeable state, in which the attention is greatly fixed 
upon the bodily feelings; in health these are hardly noticed, but the 
attention is absorbed by things that are external and foreign to the body. 

At this period of his life he thought that inflammation of the bowels 
was caused by obstruction, and that the prevention or removal of this ob- 
struction would obviate such disease. He was, therefore, extremely 
attentive to preserve a regularity of the intestinal evacuations by the 
regular use of gentle aperient medicines. But notwithstanding all his 
precautions, he was seized, in January 1799, with a very severe inflamma- 
tion of the bowels. The pain was chiefly seated in the right epigastric 
region, and though the violence of the disease was subdued in eight or 
ten days, the pain at that part continued to be felt for a twelvemonth ; 
and after that attack he never walked out in the cool of the evening, with- 
out feeling a slight tenderness and uneasiness over the whole abdomen. 
For a year or two, however, after this attack, he enjoyed, upon the whole, 
a better state of health than before it. But still the dyspeptic symptoms 
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and irregularity of the bowels continued to trouble him. The stomach 
never felt easy ; he was oppressed with flatulence ; and it continued neces- 
sary to have recourse to art to procnre regular evacuations. These sym- 
toms kept slowly increasing. To these were joined, towards the close of 
1802, fits of low spirits, and hypochondriaeal feelings, which it is 1mpos- 
sible to describe, and the horrors of which can be known to those only 
who have felt them. They were not very lasting, and were succeeded by 
intervals of cheerfulness and good spirits. 

In the beginning of 1803, the uneasiness of the stomach was more 
aggravated. It was not acute, but constant and wearing. It was not a 
fortnight before he conccived the idea which led to its relief that he said 
in despair to one who was the sharer of all his thoughts, “ What can it be 
that occasions this constant uneasiness of the stomach?” He was more 
than commonly temperate, lived in a small healthy country town, and from 
the nature of his profession used much exercise, though it seldom amounted 
to great fatigue. Still he found himself unable to ward off severe illness, 
and the dread of still more dangerous attacks. The only thing which had 
afforded permanent relief to the stomach was substituting water for beer 
as a common beverage. This had been serviceable, but without effecting 
acure. In the month of May 1803 he saw reason to believe that delete- 
rious matter was introduced into the body with the water that.is habitually 
employed; and he determined, therefore, to try the effect of using none, 
but what was made perfectly pure by distillation. The motives for this 
opinion he has detailed at length in another place,* to which he therefore - 
refers the reader. He believes that the views he took in that work are 
essentially correct, but that the hypothesis he adopted was too limited. 
He reserves, however, what he may have to say on this head to a more 
proper place and opportunity. 

When he found that the uneasy state of the stomach was abated by 
this simple expedient, the delight received from the discovery may be more 
readily conceived than described. And, indeed, the real benefit produced 
was very considerable. He founda considerable improvement of. muscular 
strength. In about nine months his sick headaches left him; and from 
that time to the present hour he has not experienced this great incon- 
venience once.t The constant uneasiness of the stomach soon became 
soothed, and in about fifteen months it was hardly sensible. All the dys- 
peptic symptoms were relieved, the stomach was no longer loaded and op- 





* Inquiry into the origin of Constitutional Diseases, 1806. 
-} He has been informed by others of sick headaches having been relieved by distilled 
water; particularly by a gentleman more than sixty years of age. 
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pressed with flatulence; and the bowels performed their regular functions 
without the aid of medicine. Regularly in the month of October he had 
been subject, for some years, to severe attacks of pain in the Jaws; so 
much so, that he used to take 60, 80, or even 100 drops of tincture of 
opium to gain relief, This kind of attack recurred, the first year after the 
use of distilled water, with its accustomed violence. But since that time 
it has ceased entirely. 

At the end of eight months, that is to say, in the very beginning of 
1804, he had a relapse of the inflammation of the bowels, ushered in with 
exactly the same symptoms as in the year 1799, and with equal severity 
of pain. But in this instance it subsided im the course of two or three 
days without bleeding, and after a week or nine days it was entirely gone, 
without leaving any trace of uneasiness. Before he adopted the use of 
pure water, the linen over the right shoulder was constantly stained with 
blood, from the breaking of a succession of pimples upon the subjacent 
sarts. This ceased by its use, as did the tenderness of the abdomen upon 
exposure to the damps of the evening. All these changes shewed, that 
the whole habit of body was affected by this simple change. It appeared 
to pervade and affect every organ. But its effects were most evident upon 
the mouth, tongue, and palate. The tongue was less foul, the feelings of 
all the parts more comfortable, and the teeth became very much divested 
of the dark and foul matter, with which they were soiled. 

Another appearance was very striking. He had observed for years 
that the skin of the neck contracted a black stain, which he in vain at- 
tempted to remove by washing. It was either indelible, or was quickly 
renewed after it had been removed. But this foulness, like that upon the 
teeth, was taken away almost entirely by the Same process. Tt is evident, 
therefore, that this blackness which may be observed on many persons, 
and which is that which soils the linen in contact with the neck, proceeds 
from the body itself. It must be a taint of the mucus of the skin; and as 
the black summits of coagulated mucus, which may be pressed out of the 
skin (which are vulgarly called grubs) are discoloured only where they 
have been exposed to the atmosphere, it seems that the matter is colourless 
when excreted, but it is blackened by the action of the atmosphere. The 
whole skin also became less tender. Thus he could bear shaving, even 
with cold water, without pain; the great tenderness of the forehead 
diminished ; so that he became able to bear the moderate pressure of a hat 
upon the old cicatrix on the forehead without inconvenience. ‘The number 
of pimples much diminished ; and those which appeared did not so readily 
run into suppuration. Observing these things he cannot be surprised, 
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even at this time, that, not suspecting any other evident cause of mischief, 
and seeing that the one which he had detected, was of itself adequate to 
account fer the premature and violent dissolution of the body, he should 
have thought that no other precaution than attention to the purity of the 
fluids introduced into the body, with an observance of the common rules 
of temperance and moderation, was requisite to the preservation of the 
health. Ought it to be a reproach to him, that, at this period, with re- 
gard to the nature of the food, he was of the same opinion as the bulk of 
the community, and the great body of the profession; and that he had 
not adopted sentiments which are, by the majority at this moment, deemed 
indefensible? But this one personal experience, united to the observa- 
tions he made upon others, proved to him the insufficiency of this pre- 
caution alone. During the whole of 180¢, he enjoyed an improved state 
of health. Nor did he notice anything in particular, except it was 
occasionally an uneasiness over the head, particularly after dinner. In the 
course of 1805, he first felt pains over the head frequently recurring. They 
were quite different from sick headaches ; they were of the kind rather which 
would be called tensive, affecting the whole cranium, and much depressing the 
spirits. The hypochondriacal feelings and lowness of spirits increased. After 
dinner, the propensity to sleep was frequently irresistible even in company. 
Besides this, he found the eyesight permanently injured. Every object at 
which he attempted to look with steadiness, had a vibratory motion. This 
was more particularly evident, when examining pictures at a little distance. 
The hands and feet were always parched and hot, the skin dry, and there 
was a tendency to emaciation. At times he found it almost impossible to 
fix the mind to anything which demanded study and reflection. . Towards 

the close of this year, and the very beginning of the next, the pains of the 
head increased much in severity, so that he was obliged, during the attack, 

to lie upon the bed, and he began to loathe his food. He resolved there- 
fore, finally, to execute what he had been contemplating some time; to 
abandon animal food altogether, and everything analagous to it; and to 
confine himself wholly to vegetable food. This determination he put in 
execution the second week of February 1806, and he has adhered to it 
with perfect regularity to the present time. His only subject of repent- 
ance with regard to it has been, that it had not been adopted much earlier 

in life He never found the smallest real ill consequence from this change. . 

| _ He neither sunk in strength, flesh, ner snirits. He was at all times of a 
very thin and slender habit, and so he has continued to be; but upon the 
whole, he has rather gained, than lost, flesh. He has experienced neither 

|| indigestion, nor flatulence, even from the sort of vegetables which are 
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commonly experienced to be the most oppressive and windy, as beans, 
pea-soup, ete. Nor has the stomach suffered from any vegetable matter, 
though unchanged by culinary art, or uncorrected by condiments. These 
results, so opposite to common experience, and even to his own, in the 
former part of his life, can be accounted for only by considering the 
changes introduced into the state of the digesting organs by the previous 
use of the purified water. The only unpleasant consequence of the change 
was a sense of emptiness of the stomach, which continued many months. 
In about a year, however, he became fully reconciled to the new habit ; 
and felt as well satisfied with his vegetable meal, as he had been formerly 
with his dinner of flesh. He can truly say that since he has acted upon 
this resolution, no year has passed in which he has not enjoyed better 
health than in that which preceded it. But he has found that the changes 
introduced into the body by a vegetable regimen take place with extreme 
slowness: that it is in vain to expect any considerable amendment in suc- 
cessive weeks, or in successive months; we are to look rather to the 
intervals of half years or years. 

But a perceptible benefit was very soon obtained, The severity of 
the pain became quickly mitigated, so that it never once, from the time at 
which he made this change, forced him to take to his bed. But it re- 
curred again and again for three or four years at irregular, but no very 
distant, periods; perhaps a week rarely passed without one or two par- 
oxysms. . And for three years at least he constantly awoke with pain in 
the back of the neck, near the insertion of the muscles of the neck into 
the occipital bone, and from thence spreading over the whole head. 

So much was the sensorium affected, that repeatedly, whilst walking 
in the streets, during the first year, he was insensible of the weight of his 
body, and could not feel the pressure of his fect upon the pavement. He 
presumes that this sensation, or rather this want of sensation, must ap- 
proach nearly to the state of those who suffer apoplectie attacks. This 
very unpleasant state continued recurring for near twelvemonths. Since 
that time it has never been experienced. When this symptom disappeared, 
the paroxysms of uneasiness over the head were accompanied with a more 
evident sensation of fulness and oppression; and these continued to recur 
as the former paroxysms had done. It was evident, therefore, that the 

morbid changes, which were attended with a temporary abolition of sensi- 
bility, in an inferior degree of intensity, produced the sense of local fulness 
and oppression. This continued to be considerably oppressive, even during 
the fifth year_of this course. (1810.) 


(To be continued next Month.) 
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ENGLISH HABITS IN SOUTHERN CLIMES. 


' LEMONADE may at first sight seem a sorry substitute for tea and coffee, but 
Mr Paton, the British Consul at Ragusa, declares he has found the change “to 
be not only conducive to health, but to an exhilarating flow of anima spirits.” 
As arule, the Englishman who arrives on the shores of the Mediterranean during 
the hot weather eats and drinks as he has been accustomed to eat and drink at 
home. The consequences are described as most pernicious. Strong Coffee after 
dinner produces ‘‘an accelerated and stormy digestion,” causing an inconve- 
nient expenditure of the vital forces required for the subsequent functions of 
assimilation. Mr PATON is aware of the generally received opinions on the 
subject, but he maintains in opposition that— 


Tea and Coffee are the sure and rapid destroyers of the nervous and muscular system, 
for there is reaction and restoration after the digestion is terminated, and at the very time 
when all the vital forces are required for the process of assimilation, which is just as im- 
portant as that of digestion. 


As the Consul does not deem his personal habits unworthy of mention in an 
official despatch, and as, besides, he has derived great advantage from the 
course he has pursued, we will give the prescription, as well as the more general 
advice which follows :— 


On rising, cold bath, or sea bath if possible; breakfast of lemonade and dry toast; half 
an hour’s sleep before dinner; copious dinner at 2 p.m., with wine of the country largely 
mingled with water; burnt barley as coffee after dinner; no tea or supper, and no tea, 
coffee, cr spirits taken on any occasion whatever. 

Some little effort is no doubt required to substitute lemonade for tea or coffee at break- 
fast, particularly in very cold weather ; but after a fortnight of dogged perseverance, the 
habit may be acquired, and an increase of muscular force is soon perceptible, accompanied 
by alacrity for mental and physical exertion, Bichat and Cabanis were both of opinion that 
high health was most compatible with the avoidance of all ill humours, particularly anger ; 
but this is unattainable if the biliary secretions become abnormal by the habitual use of tea, 
coffee, spirits, or anything else that acts perniciously on the nervous system; and the de- 
privation of the above-named luxuries, with their attendant expenditure of nervous force, 
is far more than compensated by the serenity of mind resulting from abstinence from tea 
and coffee—Manchester Kxaminer and Times. 


Aediews und Iotices, 
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How To LIVE ON SIXPENCE A Day. By T. L. NicHous, M.D. Third edition. 
London: LONGMANS. 1872, Price Sixpence. 


ONE of the most sensible tracts on food matters we have seen for a long time. ° 
Dr Nichols opens thus :— 


‘© ¢ Live on sixpence a day and earn it,’ was Abernethy’s prescription to a 
dyspeptic. Is it possible to live on sixpence a-day? Millions live on less. In 
some Poor Law Unions the whole expense of supporting paupers has been re- 
duced to an average of two-and-sixpence a week for each person. The dietary 
of the Irish prisons has been, if it is not still, below sixpence a-day. The. 
labourer’s family of five persons supported on wages of-nine to twelve shillings 
a-week, live on a little more than two-thirds of a sixpence a-day each, including 
rent, fuel, etc. It is probable that one-third of the people of England, and two- 
thirds of the people of Scotland and Ireland, live on less than sixpence a-day. 
The peasantry of the-Continent subsist robustly on a still more economical scale ; 
and the daily cost of food to millions of people in Asia and Africa must be reck- 
oned in farthings. But I wish to show that living on sixpence a-day is not only 
possible to the average Briton, but has many advantages over a more costly 
dietary—that it will make him, like, ‘early to bed_and early to rise,’ ‘ healthy, 
wealthy, witty, and wise.’ A simple and cheap diet is not only sufficient for 
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the perfect nourishment of the body, but concucive to strength of mind and 
serenity of soul. Living on sixpence a-day may be made even more delightful 
to the senses than indulgence in costly and pernicious Inxuries. A pure and 
simple diet may be as elegant and delicious as itis healthful and invigorating.” 


Having examined the sources of food, and considered its chemical element, 


the writer proceeds :— 

‘In order to live with such economy, and for much better reasons than the 
mere saving of money, it will be necessary, first of all, to exclude from our 
dietary things useless, and especially things pernicious. We take into our body 
many things which do us no good, and some which are a positive injury. They 
are not food. They furnish no material for supplying the waste of bones, or 
muscles, or nerves. They gratify a perverted taste, or minister to a morbid 
self-indulgence. They are costly, useless, hurtful.” 

Cpium, tobacco, tea and coffee, wines, cider, beer, spirits, &c., next come in 
for examination. Spirits, we are told, ‘‘have no nutritive value whatever, are 
not to be counted as food, have no power to build up the system or sustain it, 
and the grapes, apples, and grain used intheir manufacture, are simply wasted.” 
Neither has ‘‘Tobacco, chewed, smoked, or snuffed, any nutritive property, but 
is an acid poison, absorbed in the blood, and resting upon the brain and nerves, 
first exciting and then dulling their sensibility, and finally stupefying and par- 
alyzing. Again, ‘‘In the matter of food, an ounce of bread is worth gallons of 
tea and coffee. * * * They are stimulants only.” After “clearing away 
all this useless or pestilent rubbish,” the Doctor adds, ‘‘let us come to real 
food.” Shortly before we had an excellent view of the great variety of food at 
the disposal of intelligent men. A ‘wide range,” indeed, lies before him. 

‘‘ He lives on the leaves of plants; as cabbage, kail, spinage, lettuce, dan- 
delion, endive ; on the stalks of plants, as celery, rhubarb, asparagus ; on roots, 
bulbs, and tubers, as beets, carrots, parsnips, turnips, radishes, onions, potatoes, 
yams ; on seeds, as wheat, rye, oats, barley, maize, rice, peas, beans, millet, 
lentils ; on fruit, as apples, pears, peaches, plums, strawberries, raspberries. 
gooseberries, grapes, figs, dates, oranges, bread fruit, bananas, pine apples; on 
nuts, as chestnuts, walnuts, filberts, cocca-nuts, Brazil nuts; on flowers, as 
brocoli; on pumpkins, melons, and an almost endless variety of the products of 
the vegetable kingdom, from Iceland moss to the productions of the fertile 
tropical regions, as sago, tapioca, guava, ete., etc.” 
Man’s only drink, if he must drink, Dr Nichols says, is water. His word are— 


‘Pure soft water is precisely what the body needs, such as falls from the 
clouds and gushes from a thousand springs. This most important article of diet 
costs nothing. Pure soft water is the only natural drink of man or beast. It 
sustains the whole vegetable and animal creation, and isthe fountain and medium 
of life to all creatures. In its purity is its perfection. Every mixture diminishes 
its value and interferes with its operation. Man cannot improve upon this sub- 
lime element. There isa notion that hard water is better than soft. No one 
who has drunk of the springs that gush from the Malvern Hills can ever hold 
such a heresy. Even a horse will pass by hard water, when thirsty, to get toa 
more distant spring of soft water. I have known a horse jump fourteen fences 
in going to a favourite spring, and returning to his pasture. The purer the 
water—the more free from all vegetable, animal, or mineral admixtures—the 
greater is its solvent power, the more readily it is absorbed into the blood, and 
the better it performs all its functions. Never drink hard or dirty water if you 
can get that which is soft and clean. Hard water should be boiled, or, better, 
distilled. Rain water, filtered through clean sand, is excellent. A good char- 
coal filter removes vegetable and animal impurities ; but I believe no filter can 
remove mineral matters held in solution, as salt or lime. Try your filter on salt 
water, and you will see. The water which we take in the juices of fruits, 
melons, and vegetables is soft, and generally pure—nature filtered.” 
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Respecting food, Dr Nichols says :— 


‘‘ The food we eat should be pleasant to the taste, so as to cause a good flow 
of saliva in the mouth, and gastric juice in the stomach. We should enjoy 
eating, having a good appetite from a healthy condition of stomach and nerves, 
and an absenee of all excess, a spice of the best sauce—hunger ; and our food 
should have some variety, and be nicely prepared and served. All the better if 
eaten in pleasant company, gaily and mirthfully, and, in every case, with 
thanksgiving. Nature points out to all animals their proper food. They tnd it 
by an instinct which is seldom deceived. * * * Horses and cattle grow strong 
and active on grass. The grand force of the elephant is built up on a very 
simple vegetable diet. The monkeys, whom Mr Darwin believes to be our pro- 
genitors and near relations, live almost wholly on fruit and nuts. The camel, 
which carries great burthens across the African deserts, feeds upon hard shrubs, 
and donkeys have strong muscles from the coarsest food. The chief staples of 
human food are the seeds of plants and their pulpy envelopments, the fruits. 
These contain all that is necessary. The best human food I believe to be wheat, 
the king of grains. It contains all the elements of nutrition, flesh-forming, 
nerve-producing, bone-making, fat-creating ; matter for the tissues, matter to 
burn up for vital heat, in the required proportions. ‘Bread is the staff of life,’ 
and wheat is the perfection of bread. I know of no one article of food which so 
perfectly sustains all the powers of the human system as wheat, properly cooked 
and eaten in its integrity.” 


In eulogising bread, however, Dr Nichols takes care to show that he means 
bread, and that he does not mean white bread. 


‘‘ Brown bread, honestly made of whole wheat, and not of the refuse of millers 
and bakers, is sweeter and much healthier than white bread. Wheat boiled or 
steamed until quite soft, so that it cracks open, and eaten with a little sugar and 
milk, or syrup, is excellent and delicious. Wheat mush, or porridge, made by 
stirring coarsely-ground wheat into boiling water, cooking for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and eaten in the same way, is also one of the nicest and-best forms of 
food. It has long been known by experience that brown bread made of un- 
bolted wheat meal, was more healthful than the now more common white bread. 
Have a mill of your own, a good steel coffee mill ; buy your wheat by.the bushel, 
and grind it fresh for your grits and bread, and you will find it as healthful as 


>it is sweet and delicious,” 


ACR, 





“‘ Next to wheat,” Dr Nichols places oatmeal. 


“Tt is richin nutritive matter, and when nicely cooked is sweet and delicious. 
The Scotch and Irish people have lived on it almost entirely. Asa thin gruel it 
is an excellent substitute for tea and coffee, at breakfast, being really victuals and 
drink. Made into a thick porridge, and eaten with a little milk and sugar, or | 
syrup, it is most healthful and delicious, But the Indian corn, eaten as hominy, 
that is, the kernels boiled whole or cracked, or its meal in mush, cakes, pudding, 
&e., has great value, containing less gluten than wheat, but a larger proportion 
of oil. it is the staple food of millions over the warmer parts of the temperate 
zones. Rye and barley are nearly as nutritious as wheat, but not quite so 
pleasant eating. They are the staple bread stuffs of most of the people of northern 
Europe. Peas, green or ripe, are an excellent and delicious food, abounding in 
flesh-forming elements. A pound of split peas has more nutriment than three 
pounds of beef or mutton. Beans and lentils have about the same value as peas, 
and all these seeds are known by labourers to sustain the muscular strength in 
an extraordinary degree, and for long periods. ‘The favourite food of American 
timbermen is bean porridge. Yams are somewhat better than potatoes. Onions, 
to those who do not dislike their odour, are a strong nourishing food. The 
Spanish peasant dines heartily and satisfactorily on a piece of bread and a raw. 
onion, and the Spanish peasant is, at least, equal to the English labourer, and 
generally in a better condition.” 


Ascending the scale, Dr Nichols, at length comes :— 
‘To the most beautiful, delicious, and salubrious articles of diet—fruits and 
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berries.- The amount of nutriment in the juicy fruits is not large, but it is ex- 
cellent in quality, and the juices of fruits, as of grapes, peaches, pears, oranges, 
‘trawberries, cherries, cranberries, gooseberries, currants, &c., have a most 
Tenien and purifying influence upon the system. On the continent people go to 
the vineyards in autumn to take ‘‘the grape cure.” They live for a few weeks 
entircly on bread and grapes, eating, say half-a-pound of bread and several pounds 
of grapes a-day, and are thereby so purified and invigorated, that they can return 
with restored health to business, pleasure, and the luxuries and indulgences 
which are sure to bring disease. In this country we might have straw berry 
cures, cherry cures, and currant cures, V ‘ith great advantage. There is no telhng 


the beneficial influence of the annual crop of oranges in mid winter upon the | 
health of London and other large towns. The more pulpy fruits, such as apples, — 


pears, plums, bananas, figs, dates, are not only highly nutritious, butiexceedingly 
healthful, demonstrating their adaptation to our bodily needs. A dish of stewed 
prunes or apples, or a few figs or dates eaten daily, is asure cure for constipation. 


Plums are certainly better than pills. Even when fruit is costly, it is less costly | 


than physic.”’ 
Having discussed eggs, milk, cheese, animal foods, sugar, Dr Nichols con- 
cludes :— 


“That the best diet, the one best adapted to the human constitution, and to _ 
sustain the highest vigour of body and mind, is composed of bread and fruit. — 


By bread I mean all the grains, placing wheat at their head, and including 
potatoes, yams, and the like, for the cooked potato is an inferior sort of bread. 
So ig the chesnut. With bread and fruit as pivots, we may take milk and eggs 
simply, or in combination, as in cakes, and puddings, or milk in its forms of cream, 
butter, and cheese. Then comes fish, and then the dearest and most doubtful 
and most expensive form of food, flesh ; and flesh is the part of diet that can be 
most easily done without, while bread in some form is almost indispensable.” 


Coming to consider ‘‘ the quantity of food necessary to sustain the human 
oO 
system in perfect, health and vigour,” Dr Nichols says :-— 


‘“‘The average human body, freed from its water, weighs thirty-eight lbs. 
The daily loss of effete and waste matter in all ways does not average more than 
ten or twelve ounces, and in this must be reckoned in most cases the unneces- 
sary food eaten, which has to be cast out, HH the proper waste of the average 
human body be, as I believe, only from six to eight ounces a-day of dry solid 
matter, this is the measure of food required to supply that waste. No more can | 
be needed. Once we have our growth, we have only to supply the daily loss ; 
and if we lived simply and naturally, and with unstimulated and unpampered 
appetites, we should measure instinctively the amount of food we required, and 
should never be tempted to eat more than was good for us.” 


Of the “unnecessary food eaten,” Dr Nichols well says :— 


“This is a waste of power. Every ounce of food eaten beyond our needs is 
arealinjury. It is a waste of force in digestion, in assimilation, in circulation, 
and finally in excretion. We shorten our lives by giving stomach, heart, lungs, 
and exeretory organs the useless work of disposing of unnecessary food. Herein 
is the sin of gluttony. It is waste, first of the labour of the producer, then of 
our own vitality. It is a degree of murder, and self-murder. We shorten the 
lives of labourers in producing needless food, of servants in preparing it, of the 
destitute who perish for lack of it. and finally, we avenge them all upon our- 
selves, by overtasking our own systems, and so committing suicide.” 


To be contanued in our neat. 











A LARGE ORCHARD. —California boasts among other big things that she has 
the largest orchard in the world. Ié contains 25,000 one-year-old budded peach 
trees, 20,000 plum trees, 6,000 Eastern walnuts, 25,000 Californian walnuts, 
2,500 apple trees. 500 Indian chestnut trees, 2,200 apricot trees, 3,000 cherry 
trees, besides a variety of others. Connected with this is a field of Castor beans, 
covering 150 acres. One peach orchard in Delaware occupies over 1,000 acres. 
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Correspondence. 


AMERICA.—Mr J. A. MOWATT, formerly of Dublin, writes from the National 
Temperance Society, 58, Reade Street, New York, on the 8th March, 1872 :— 
Since I last corresponded with you in Manchester, I have changed my quarter 
to the western side of the Atlantic ocean. Iam happy to tell you that I have 
met with sincere temperance and vegetarian friends here, who have made me 
feel ‘‘at home” amongst them. Dr Holbrook, editor of the Herald of Health, 
and his partner, Dr Wood, have been exceedingly kind. Mr S. Wells of the 
Phrenological Journal—formerly the firm of Messrs Fowler and Wells—has 
treated me as a brother only might be expected to do. The vegetarian question 
just turned up here after I landed. A correspondent asked in the Herald of 
Health, for February, if any vegetarian had “left his mark on the ages?” To 
this Iam replying in an article in the April number. I have also replied to 
letters on “‘ the cost of living,” which appeared in the New York daily papers ; 
and I have written an article on same subject for the Phrenological Journal for | 
April. Iam in correspondence with the Rev. Dr Taylor, Philadelphia, to see 
if anything can be done to organise into a united society the many scattered 
vegetarians of the United States. The temperance friends here are well organ- 
ised in the ‘Sons of Temperance,” ‘Good Templars,” ‘lather Mathew | 
Societies,” and ‘‘ Catholic Church Societies’”—the four great temperance organi- 
zations of America. Myr Hopkins, grand scribe of the ‘‘Sons of Temperance,” | 
New York; Mr J. N. Stearns, of the “National Temperance Society” and 
Publishing House, New York, the T. H. Barker of American Temperance work ; 
Mr Doty, of the Temperance Oracle, New York; Mr G. W. Bungay, whose | 
poetry you have quoted into Dietetic Reformer, from Herald of Health, in years 
gone by, have all given me a most cordial welcome here. I never met with such 
kindness before from strangers anywhere. The great question up here now is 
‘¢ Local Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic,” by the votes of the people—in short, 
a ‘‘ Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill.” But to-day the Attorney-General of 
the State of New Jersey declares such a measure unconstitutional—that all laws 
must be made by the legislators to apply, not left to a vote afterwards for their 
adoption. This is considered a great “settler” for the whole question of | 
“local option” here. But that the liquor traffic will be put down by some 
means ere long no one here doubts. I have spoken nearly every night since I 
landed here, chiefly on the local prohibition question, and iny advocacy of that 
question has been in great demand. I cut the following from the New York 
Evening Post of yesterday :—‘‘ Frank Young, a Brooklyn butcher, killed yester- 
day a calf that had recently been inoculated with vaccine virus. When forbidden 
by Inspector Waldron to sell the veal, he replied that. he had already disposed 
of four similar carcases, and that this was the best of the lot.” To-day it turns 
out that these vaccinated calves were actually kept to propagate the cow-pox, 
and supply vaccine lymph for exportation to Europe, and when all the lymph 
was taken from them to ship across to your side of the Atlantic, the calves 
were then killed as ‘‘ beautiful veal” for Yankee consumers in Brooklyn, New 
York. What say flesh eaters to this ‘‘delicacy” of the season? With kindest 
regards to all Vegetarian friends. 
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EXPERIENCE.—My family consists of ten chsldren. I enjoy excellent health 
and spirits, can run, walk, sing, and work as well as any of my friends or ac- 
quaintances, although I have not tasted animal food during the last 24 years.— 
J.J. B.B. 

ASSOCIATES.—I am glad the Dietetic Reformer is now monthly. I should 
be glad to become an Associate as suggested by Professor Newman, whereby one 
could gradually improve and become a member of the first class. Is such a plan 
yet recognised? I should also be glad to see the Vegetarian Envelope; and to 
subscribe for the republication of Graham’s Science of Human Life.—A. K. 

PRESERVE THE YOUNG.—Ebenezer writes :—It is said in the case of Dr Harvey 

when he discovered the circulation of the blood, that there was scarcely a 
Physician over 40 years of age, that would believe him. It would appear that 
the mind becomes fixed in certain routines of thought ; and it is only the few 
whose minds are free to seek after information and truth for its own sake who 
are open to its new impressions. When men arrive at anadvanced age the body 
has become accustomed to certain habits, and the change from those cannot be 
made easily. Mental conviction and a suitable and gradual adaptation of the 
change is required. Hence, unless the cause of the depression is understood, 
many fall back into their old habits, and say that it does not do for them. An 
over-stimulating diet is always attended with corresponding depression ; hence 
few, even Vegetarians, can follow the example of Mr Dornbusch, and be satisfied 
with two meals a day of simple and nutritious food. The reverse is the case 
with the young. Their habits bave not been confirmed, their minds are not 
fixed, but free to receive impressions, and the strength of their vitality is such. 
as to easily overcome changes ; and asa rule, they are more ready to receive and 
adopt that which is shown to them to be good, thanthe aged. Real reformation 
must begin with the parents, and the chief responsibility rests with the mother. 
How she lives, what she does, her‘condition during gestation, all bear upon her 
offspring. Dr Jackson says, ‘“‘The peculiarity of appetite sometimes experienced - 
by women, and which in their estimation justifies gratification and particular 
indulgence, is unnatural, and should be contended against ; for its indulgence is 
productive of ill results healthwise to them, and constitutionally to their off- 
spring. To the degree that a mother experiences a special longing for particular 
articles of food, especially if those be of a blood-heating or inflammatory nature, 
if she indulges it, will she carry over the morbid appetital sensibility to her 
offspring; and onjthis ground, if on no other, should she forbear, and flive 
upon very simple food; for no greater infliction of injury can well be enforced 
upon a human being, than that which is found to have taken place in the organi- 
zation of his appetites and passions, after such manner as to make these the 
over-ruling or supremely controlling forces of his nature.” Every mother should 
persistently refuse to eat animal food, to drink stimulating or narcotic beverages, 
to use spices or other condiments, to eat great varieties of food at any given 
meal, or to indulge in any irregular habits of eating. I repeat, that to the degree 
that the mother in her own life exhibits particular deviation from a normal 
standard of life, especially in her dietetic habits, will she carry this peculiarity 
to her offspring. The best kind of food then will be found in grains, vegetables, 
and fruits, prepared in the simplest possible way, and taken twice during the 
twenty-four hours.” 
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Gutelligence. 


NEWC \STLE-ON-TYNE.—Mr W. Couchman has purchased and distributed 
gratuitously among the stationers and booksellers here, 500 copies of the Penny 
Vegetarian Cookery. In one case, on a second call, six dozen were purchased. 


CARDIFF.—Professor Newman has been giving two lectures here on ‘‘ Vege- 
tarianism,” and “ Anti-Vaccination,” on the 12th and 13th March, Mr W. 
Tresader presided, and discussion was invited, though without success. A short 
notice appears in the South Wales Daily Times. The audience was in both 
cases numerous and respectable, including a fair proportion of ladies, although 
other meetings were being held on the same evening. Great praise is due to 
Mr J. K. Collett, for the cost and labour which he has undertaken in promoting 
these meetings. 


THE ANTI-ToBACcO Sociery.—The fourth annual meeting of the English 
Anti-Tobaceo Society was held at Manchester on the 19th March. The Rev. 
Professor Kirk, Edinburgh, occupied the chair. Professor Newman, Dr J.ed- 
ward, and Mr Peter Spence were among the speakers. At the close £1,377 was 

subseribed towards the guarantee fund for carrying on the society’s work. The 
Dean of Carlisle, the President, wrote one of his characteristic letters, which was 
read to the meeting. 


Vegetarian Aecipes. 


ry 


BREAD-CRUMB OMELET.—One pint of bread-crumbs, a large handful of 
chopped parsley, with alarge slice of onion minced fine, and a teaspoonful of dried 
marjoram. Beat up two eggs, add a teaspooniul of milk, some nutmeg, pepper, 
and salt, and a piece of butter the size of anege. Mix altogether, and bake in 
a slow oven till of a light brown colour... Turn out of dish and eae to table 
immediately. 

MacaAront Puppinad.—Two ounces of macaroni; boil till tender, drain 
the water from it, and add half-a-pint of new milk, and half-an-ounce of parsley 
chopped fine. A teaspoonful of lemon thyme powdered, some lemon peel, pepper, 
and salt, and dash of nutmeg. Put it in a well poe ed dish, and bake twenty 
minutes. If wanted richer, beat up an egg in the mill 

BUTTERED ONIONS —-Take enough (rather small) eee to make a dish; 
let them all be of like size; peel them and throw them into a stew-pan of boil- 
ing water with some salt. Boil for five minutes; drain them, put them into a 
saucepan with a good thick piece of butter, a sprinkling of nutmeg, pepper, and 

salt ; toss them about over a clear fire until they begin to brown; add a table- 

spoonful of mushroom ketchup, and a dessert-spoontful of sage, and marjoram and 
parsley. Do them gently for a quarter of an hour, and serve upon toast 
moistened in lemon-juice. 

VEGETARIAN GRAVY.—This may be flavoured either with mushroom pow- 
der or browned onion, and coloured with a little chicory, the basis being 

/ made as plain melted butter, with less flour or thickening, and seasoned with 
' pepper, salt, and mace, if approved. 
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RUTTERED Eaas, oR RUMBLED Eca@s.—Break three eggs into a small 
stew pan, put a table-spoonful of milk and an ounce of fresh butter, add a salt- 
spoonful of salt and a little pepper. Set the stew pan over a moderate fire, and 
stir the eggs with a spoon, being careful to keep every particle in motion until 
it is set. Have ready a crisp piece of toast, pour the eggs upon it, and serve 
immediately. [This mode of dressing eggs secures that the white and the yoll 
shall be perfectly mixed. The white, which is so very nutritious, is insipid and 
unpalatable when the égg is simply boiled, fried, or poached.] 


SAvouRY Pis,—Pare several potatoes and two or three onions. Slice 
them, if large. Place these in a buttered pie-dish, in layers, with a little well 
steeped tapioca, pepper, salt, and powdered sage upon each, also mushroom 
powder, or fresh mushrooms if liked. Slices of cold bread omelet, or a few 
Brussels sprouts, may be inserted. Cover with a plain crust; one made of or- 
dinary bread dough, with a very little butter, is preferable to anything heavy. 
Keep the bottom of the pie supplied with hot water while baking, or it will be 
without gravy. . 





A NINETEENTH CENTURY PARABLE.—“‘ Behold a certain man had an ac- 
count at a bank, which had been opened for him by his beneficent father, with 
a very handsome deposit for trading purposes. And it came to pass that he made 
constant, nay daily, withdrawals from his account. He also made few, irregular, 
and trifling deposits. His.account grew smaller, his balance less, and his credit 
became endangered. The bank manager gave him repeated warnings, of which 
he took no heed. Finally, he closed the ascount.” The moral is obvious. The 
bank stock (of health) is by many treated in this way. Sickness (the reminder 
of the manager), at first very gently, then more severely, is disregarded. At 
length payment is stopped, and their account closed. 





Go Readerg.and Correspondents, 


No..1, Dietetic REFoRMER.—/t having been suggested that No.1 of the Dietetic Reformer 
be reprinted, and some application for it having been received, it has been decided to place 
a notice in the current number of the Magazine. It ts requested that communications may 
be early made-to the Secretary. This will enable the Committee to determine whether the 
applications they may receive will warrant them in undertaking the outlay, which will be 
very considerable. Contributions towards the expense would facilitate its being carried out, 
as it is believed that many sets are incomplete for want of this single number. 

WantTev.—The address of Mr Charles Flint, late of Birmingham. 

Lecturss.—The Rev. James Clark, Mr W. Gibson Ward, Mr Joseph Bormond, and Mr James 
Burns, have permitted us to place their names upon our list, as willing, by arrangement, 
to lecture on Vegetarianism, Dietetic Reform, or the Food Question. Invitations or proposals 
Sor lectures should be addressed to the Secretary. 

Disreric Lisrary.—I/t has been decided to form, for the use of the editors, committee, and 
members, a Library of Reference, which shall contain, as far as possible, all works extant 
or published, which treat on Dietetic questions. The committee ask contributions of Vege- 
tarian books or tracts, especially old ones, for this purpose. There are many works, not 
entirely Vegetarian, but having a bearing on some of its aspects, which would also be very 
welcome. 

THE SHILLING ASSOCIATESHIP.—Bby this arrangement, where the head (or one member) of a 
family is already an ordinary member of the Vegetarian Society, contributing not less than 
the minimum annwal subscription of half-a-crown, other Vegetarians of the same family 
can be enrolled as associate members, not receiving the Dietetic Reformer, on payment of 
one shilling annually, 

All communications for the Dietetic Reformer should be addressed to the Secretary, and con- 


tributors will oblige by forwarding any material for insertion in the Dietetic Reformer, if 


possible, not later than the 1st of the month preceding tts issue. 











ae OF THE LATE WitLIAM HorsELt.—A portion of Mr Horsell’s Library has been 
placed for disposal at the Office of the. Vegetarian Society, where the Books can be seen, or 
_ inquiries respecting them addressed to the Secretary. There are works on Medicine and 
pone on Mesmerism, on Phrenology, on Temperance, the Alcoholic Controversy and 
.. Prohibition (some unusual Ones), on Lydropathy, on Homeopathy, with others on cha 
Taneous subjects. Only moderate prices’ are’ asked, Of Mr Gomper tz’s “ Fragments,” 
work published by Mr Horsell in 1852—there are 30 copies. It is entitled “ Frag che, in 
defence of Animals, and Essays on-Morals, Soul, and Future State,” by Lewis Gompertz ;. 
and largely consists) of Articles contr ibuted to. the Animals? Friend Society’ ty’s per iodical, 
some of which relate to Vegetarianism, Ié contains 292 pages, and ther eare some idlus- 
trations, A single copy will be forwarded, post jree, for one shilling and simpence. We 
append a list of the principal books remaining, and invite enquiries :— 
Sim’s Handbook to the Library of the British | Exercises, Political and others, by Lt.-Col. 
Museum, 1854. {. Perronet Thomson. 
Thoni’s Union of Church and State. Chapmeli’s Domestic Homeepathy, 1851. 
Schoelers’s Elements of Natural Philosophy,| Southwood Smith on Health, 1851. 
1853. Dr Currie’s Medical Reports on Water, 1805. 
Ford’s Decapolis, 1841. Vegetable Physiology. 
















Outlines of Social Economy, 1846, 

Stone’s Prize Essay.on New Zealand, 1859. 

Law’s Manual of Phrenotypics, 1844. 

Recreations in Retirement, by an Old Trades- 
man, 1836, 

Morell’s Russia, 1854. ' 


Tracts. on Homoeopathy, : Hydropathy, Mes- 
merism, &e, 


_ Sinclair’ g Freedom, of Slavery in the United 


States. 
Cobden.on Foreign Enlistment Act, 1863, 
Shaw’s Social Worship, 1853, 












Dr Gregory on the Duties of a Physician, 
1805, 
Balbirnie’s Philosophy of Epidemic Cholera. 
Roseh on Chronic Diseases, 
Wakefield’s Tvaveller in Africa, 1314. 
Smellie on Electro-Galvinism, 1858. 
White’s Bible and Liquor Traffic, 
-Horner on Health, 1858, 
,‘Ehomson on the Pharmacopia, 1816, 
Epps on Constipation, — - 
Heron’s Element of Chemistry, 1800. 
Bishop on Impediments of Speech, 1851. 
Mills on Currency and Banking, 1853, 
Jackson on Fever, 1798. 
Rechabite Magazine., 
Pamphlets, Sermons, and Lectures, by Dr 
~ Lees, Rev. Wm. Ritchie, J ohn Dyer, 
Robert Gibbon, Dr Forbes, Rev. H. D, 
Kitchell, Dr Miller, GM: "Murphy, Dr 
Johnson, Dr Hicks, Rey. H. Gale, Rey. 
James Sherman, Dr M'‘Culloch, J. Sherer, 
Dean. Close, Dean Woodward, Professor 
Youmans, &e., on every phase of the 
Temperance Question. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
Howard H. Cole, W estbouriiel ‘House, Dartmouth Park, Forest Hill, S.E. 
Miss Emily E. Cole, Ae ad do. 4 do. 


Miss C. Balfeur Cole, do. do. 
Job Meakings, 69, Belmont. Street, Chalk Farm Road, Camden Town, N.W, 


yes and Joiner. 


is mwas SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. = ea 
| Howatd H, Cole...........0c0. £0 5 septic eo 10, 6. 


Gompertz’s Mechanical Inventions, 

Dilworth’s- - Young Bookkeepers’ Assistant, 

wigs 

it EF os 8 Revival of the French Emperorship, 
185 









Thoms Cooper’sHight Lettersto the Work- 
ing Classes, 1849. pp. 

Edmund’s “Practical, Moral, and Political 
Economy, 1825. 

Hey’s Happiness and Rights of Man, 1792, 

Gospel in the Niger, 1863. 

Hillyard on Heclesiastical Polity, 1844, 

White's Life and Times of St. Pee 1856, 

Newman Hall’s Cardinal and Encyclical, 1865, 

Scott’s Catacombs of Rome, 1853. 

Baptist Noel on the Corn Laws, 1841, 

Rey. G. B. Watson’ s Congregational Address, 
1843. 

World’s Temperance Convention ‘Gondon), 
1846, 3-copies. 

Hssays, "Moral ‘and Bea by Dr ‘Knox, 
1815. 

A system of Vegetables, 1783. ; 
Meckel’s Anatomy, 1838, 2 vols. 




































0 | John, Bishop 
TOPE COOL: ooh) Tet as 0 256A ke fe He BIRO pga. Kehn elo os 010 6 
1 GyBalfour Cole..o:.5......... ivi 0) 26: .oWieRachards wSercncscr dan 2 ° 6 
| Rev. Titus Bartley Ri eee oe 035049. J. Willis. 6% Fhe’ ee tooaige vu ucgs Ons ile 
Themiee (Vvis0M «2.8 ok 0° *4 2 OF WeCouchman 5... ccc eesee deus 010. 0 
Job Meakings. .............. 2S O26 MS OW yth oe ec 0.2 6 
| J. K. Collett an ie ea tT TO" 02rd. Monks: 3. 022.05 Bee ae oss 0 2 6 
~D. W. Wetherhead........ rn. “0. 10°" 0.1 Mrs Bennett. i ea See Or? 654 
aes , : TO THE MAGAZINE, ao 
_ Nicholas Hennessy ...2/6 | Mr Walker ............ 2/6 | Jas. Fisher. ...2.....,... 2/6 
ti dno: Seaman......:/.:.. 2/6 | W. H. Edwards. ..... Bilbo, B.. BYOWD. vices acaenc ne T3.% 
| | TO THE POLE SE FUND. 
od Willig... iY p10 WV OUR DENIE feos cgtee veeee vas <5 £1 








| ‘Advertisement. og 
: WANTED, IN A VEGETARIAN FAMILY, = 


. GOOD GENERAL SERVANT, who can also do Plain Cooking. Apply. by letter, 
to “K,” care of the Secretary to the Vegetarian Society, 18, Half Street, anchester. 








May be all:had from the SzcrETARY, 24, Cathedral Yard, Manchester. 


m= 





Price One Shilling per Hundred. sist) 
YWENTY-FOUR REASONS FOR BEING A VEGETARIAN, From the Bible, the 
Laws of Humanity, Science, Health, and Heonomy. E 








WELVE VEGETARIAN RECIPES, recommended for circulation among enquirers. 
Reprinted from the Dietetic Reformer. : 


ears Price One Halfpenny, or 3s. per Hundred, 
ROFESSOR NEWMAN ON VEGETARIANISM: being an Address delivered at the 

; Annual Soiree of the Vegetarian Society, held at Manchester, October 14th, 1868, by: 

Emeritus Professor F, W. NEWMAN. fas 


t 


Pen NEWMAN’S ADDRESS to the Annual Meeting of the Vegetarian So- 
ciety, held 18th October 1871, to which are added Twelve Vegetarian Receipts. 








¥ 


Mes FACTS, AND HINTS ON HUMAN DIETETICS. By T. H. Barger. 
; _ Second Edition, Revised. g 





Price One Penny, or 5s. per Hundred. eae te 
| ¥ ECTURE ON VEGETARIANISM, delivered at Gloucester, 2nd December, 1870, by 
fy Professor F, W. Newman, and reprinted from the Dietetic Reformer of January, 1871. 
eae oN Sere Nee es tn a nO ee SNC rEI S OS Nramd re a T 


ome 


Price Threepence each, 


eae Tis Nature and Adaptability to the Human Organism; An Argument for a 
Vegetable Diet. By Witt1AM HoYLe. 





\3 Annual Meeting of the American Vegetarian Society, by Dr Trait, of New York. 
Reprinted from the Dietetic Reformer. - Ree ; : 





*, PRIZE HSSAYS.—Price Fourpence each. 
fMNWE PRIMITIVE DIET OF MAN. By Dr Rk. F. Luns. . 


Es 





THE VEGETARIAN SOCINTY. By RB. G. GAMMAGE. 











VEGETARIAN MESSENGER TRACTS, Adapted for enclosing in létters, and for 


of two pages each, Also in Sixpenny packets assorted. 
LSE ts elec asian ths trues BERD RARE Mae ROR 





| Back Numpers.iSome sets of the Vegetarian Messenger. and of the Dietetie Reformer 
may be had, nearly complete, from the commencement, arming an exceedingly valuable and 
interesting historical ¥écord of the movement during the past twenty-one years. » They wilt 
| be supplied, at a greatly reduced price, to members and friends, or for presentation to 
clubs, or libraries... With this view the committee have sanctioned the following arrange- 
ments for their disposci—The Vegetarian Messenger (1849-59), in ten volumes, nune 
of which are bound in cloth boards, price’ 10s. Single Volumes of the Vegetarian Mes- 
senger (not Tregus 
Messenger (1861 to end of 1871), in quarterly numbers, complete (except No. 1, which 
is out of print), price 5s. Single numbers, to complete sets, at the same rate. For distri- 
| bution, grants of spare copies, not required to make up sets, may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, postage or carriage being paid by the applicant, who may mention the % 
bers he prefers to have, which will be sent, if spare copres of them remain. é 





i VEGETARIAN PUBLICATIONS. || 


CIENTIFIC BASIS OF VEGETARIANISM: An Address delivered at the Eleventh 


Ho TO PROMOTE STABILITY AND ZEAL AMONG THE MEMBERS OF 


extensive distribution, Royal 32mo., price 1d. per packet, containing 16 neat leaflets 


ined to make up sets), 1s, each, The Dietetic Reformer and Vegetarian © 
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